eee =A Lame Piover— 
ee - } ~By E.B. Webster, Cresco, Ta. 
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aie Was 2aR suid he had a bird for sed at the sam. 
= pulling out from under his coat a Golden Plover in 
wily ruilled condition and if possible more frightence 
on its captor. After I had paid him his priee, he sez 
» bird down and made for the door, eveing the machin- 
| neanw hile and, judging from the retreating footsteps. 
oy fecling greatly relieved. = But to return to the 
5 He stood there in the center of the oor mnotion- 


org 
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when I came to eatch him again, so that the urchin must 
have been favored with more good luck than he was a- 
Wate Of. : 

1 took the bird to the house and presented him to my 
iiother, expecting of course that, having entered a tax 


os 
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derimists studio, he would go the way of all good winded i} 
i day or so; but he was doomed to different treatment, tor 
he scon beeame the family pet. They straightway dul- 
bed him Dick, and proceeded to cage him, which treatment 
le most urgently resisted, dashing himself against the 
lars, until they finally gave him the liberty ofa small, un- 
earpetud bed room, where he took refuge under the bed. 
In the course of a day or so he would readily respond 
fo liis name and come even to the furthest corner of the 
house, always running with a switt, eee movement 
of the feet, regular as clock work, the Lody never seem- 
ing tomake the slightest movement sive as carried straight 
forward by the legs. On the least suspicion of danger he 
would scoot back under the bed so quickly that ong would 
hardly realize that he had startet. 
- His principal food was earth womes «nd of these he 
would eat an ordinary handful at one time, taking them 
fro n between the fingers; unuilin fact his crop bulgedout 
an the writhing and squirming of the worms could be 
plainly seen. He wouid apparently never over eat, ab 
was ready for another meal in the course of half an hou 
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When all was quiet he would spend much time collect- 
ing flies, spiders, ete., or standing in a basin of water, at 
which times he frequently uttered the plover’s loud, pe- 
culiar whistle. One great peculiarity was his habit o¢ 
holding his head at the same elevation; if placed on the 
hand and gradually lowered he would lengthen hinselt 
oui as far as possible and if 1aised again would shorten, 
always keeping his head in the same spot as long as he 
could. 

But the cold November days came and as no amount 
of persuasion would induce him to cat meat he was taken 


Written 


to the neadows and give: lis liberty again. 
for the LOON. 
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Michigan Field Notes. 
By Jno. Hh. Marble, Aun Arbor. 
On the 2nd. of June, 1888, while walking along the 
Huron River (Ann Arbor, Mich.) I observed nests of thie 
Rose-breasted Grosbeak, Wood Thrush and Black-billed 
- Cuckow. 
Upon entering a grove of saplings I founda nest of the 
R. 4. Grosbeak situated in the fork of a limb of a small 
tree. The nest is a frail structure composed of long, slen- 
nae der stems of woody clunbers and other stout rootlets. 
‘fie inner wall is more compactly woven, having a. tol- 


erably firm brim of circularly disposed fibers. This Gros- 
beak generally lays three or four eggs of a light, rather 
pale green color, speckled with dull reddish-brown. 
Going on a little farther I came to a low damp piece 
of ground covered with bushes and small trees. Situated 
in a low tree, I found a nest of the Wood Thrush. It 
was composed of alternate layers of leaves, grasses and - 
mud, lined with fine grass. The Wood Thrush lays from 
four to five eggs of a greenish blue color. 
- The nest of the Black-billed Cuckoo was found in alow 
tree. It wasa loose structure of twigs, a mere platform, 
but sometimes they are better finished with leaves and 
strips of bark. They lay from three to five eggs ofa 
greenish color. 


—— 


Drumming of the Ruffed Grouse. 
{American Field. 1888. ] 
Dysart, Pa. 
Editor American Ficld:—Having been a constant read- 
er of your valuable paper for some time, I could not help 
noticing the difierences of opinion as to the mode by 
which the ruffed grouse produces his peculiar drumming 
sound. As a sportsman, I can safely say that your corre- 
spondent, Roxey Newton, is completely wrong. I crept” — 
up where one was drumming, and, as I was only five paces 


He ae Ane at: aes twenty ie a 
| “hile 1 re was Shack pee never once did he wwalk around ex- 
: sspting he inraed once clean areund, shook his feathers, 
eave a Jorge of coos ane began drumming agai. He 


bi : Ee, hat cree aha, 2% es rey dey he Bene 
ee off with bas mate in quest of food. 1 fully agres qwithall 

| ae T. G. Sargent says and hope to hear often from such 
ne) fr no es comes through the cident dark to destroy 


_ The Kingbird. 
ae y Chas. T. Hepburn, 


pitas is one of the best friends of the faaner: 


te ie 0 of its arrival it is ee on the alert 3 : 
eCis. «is one fault 1S his liking for bees, os - 


RO ay ene 


which has fastened upon him the name, “Bee Martin.” 
He frequents the neighborhood of bee-hives and imch- 
s off the inhabitants. AO 
But, as a majority of emices So nal keep bees, and 
those who do ought not begrudge him the few bees he 
sills for he more than counterbalances that by the nuin- 
ber of cabbage moths, rose bugs and the many other fly- 
Ine cs of the farmer’s garden which he destroys. 
He also makes a good sentry on a fruit tree, never 
couching fruit himself, and when he builds his nest im an 
grehard you may be sure no other bird will ever touc: 
the fruit, for they know. better than to approach any- 
Woereeicar bos castle. 
No Tivh Hawks trouble the fan 
warrior has taken up ius home, for he hghts on the hawks 
dd thie 


ra) j ee § ae 4 BE = al jy 4 
farmer where this Hite 
? 
} 
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back and ee hun iy tie saine spot until the © 
will be only too glad to get back to the woods. 

farm houses 
frequently selecting a pear trec, and as he generally burda 
in the very top, tt.is dificult to take. | 


He most always bui:ds dus nest around 


The nest is composed of grass and twigs, and . red Wits! 


some soft material, such as ptt tol, W ool and Toa thieves a. 
The eggs are four or five in number, a beaut ital real, 
spotted with chocolate brown, shifty atthe larger ond 


es cet Bee 
Se 7 Wize (nen 
: i 


Look for Bubo’s:nests this month. 


AES (ae 
An Ostrich Race. 


At «a command from the doctor one of the Madrases> 
keepers opened the doors of one of the pens, and in re- 
sponse to the doctor’s call two superb ostriches eam - 
‘running to him. After caressing the gentle creatures for 
afew moments he showed them a handful of fes, of 
which they are extremely fond. Two of his men then 
restrained the birds by placing nooses about their lees 
until he and myself had walked to the other end of th» 
course. Then at a signal from the doctor, the birds were 
released snd the race began. Or hitholo pies tell us that 
ihe stride of the ostrich when feeding is from twenty to 
tweity-two inches; when walking. but not feeding, twen- 
ty-six inches, and when aegulee fromm eleven and one- 
half to fourteen feet. It seemed to me that in this race 
for a handful of figs from their master these gigantic birds 
covered the Jast named distance at every stride. 

-Inke the wind they came, their great necks stretched 
forward and upward to their utinost leneth; thei wings | 
like arms, working with a motion similar to that made by 
their legs, wid filling the air with a mighty sound like 
the rushing of a whirlwind. Nearer and nearer they 
came, their speed increasing with every moment. till I 
was almost terrified lest they should run us down, feeling 
certain that we conld not withstand the shock. They 
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kept well abreast for nearly half the distance, and then — 


one began to forge ahead. ~ He steadily increased his lead — 
till within a few feet of us, when he turned his head, and | 


seeing that his competitor was considerably in the rear, 
he slackened his pace, and jogging up to the doctor, Pre- 
ae lis reward in figs and caresses.—_Iix. | 
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March LOON will be out Mar. Ist., and euch sueceed- 
1: No. on first of each month. All “copy” for Maren 
issue should be in by Feb, 22nd. : 
iditors and Publishers:—We will semi the Loon one 
year toans. editor or publisher who will give it a notiee. 
ales eo us marked copy of same. 
han, No. Tbuvkeve O& O., is before us. Must say it 


uve 


ce 
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isn credit to its publisher Mr. Ki. B. Webster, Cresed; lay — 


Aly. Webster writes us he Pan have a new engraved coy- 


rts jnouth. Healsesays: ‘Ll triple Iny regular edition 


in. Mar. sSuecess to him. 


Jan. No. OOLOGIST, Albion, N. Y., iv very interest: 


ing. especially wi article on, ABrtadine Habits of the- 


Bridled Tern.””, By C. J. Maynard. The Oolo@ist 1s in 
its 6th., VOL., now. ; 


eS= When the Loon subser:ption list numbers 800 


ae iis ibers we will enlarge it to lz pages mionthiys 
Send in vour name and 90 ets, 
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A Visit to the Lome of the ‘“‘Sand-birds.’ 
By “Avis.” 


“Sand-bird” is the common parlance, in this seetion 
for the beautiful Bank Swallow (Cot//e riparia). The ob- 
jeet of this apticle is to deseribe a-visit made by the 
writer hereof, to the breedin 
‘Ehis was eeted about 55 miles down the rail-road, so 

“ene day (the 9th. of June) the writer and a fellow oolo- 
sist started off with the necessary collecting boxes, note 


« 


e site of these birds. 
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hooks and instruments. Almost before we got out of 
the city limits we spied a Yellow Warblers nest ina tree 
overhanging the track bat of course did not take it. 
~ We passeda marsh, after 2 miles steady walking, which 
~ was the home of mnunerable- Red-wmged Blackbirds. 
but resisted the temptation to add another set to our al- 
realy laree series. Near this place we gathered a splen- 
— did set of Bobolink, taken on account of its unusually 
“3 fine markings. 
Ke passed through 2 large orchard and were rewarded 
by asct of 4 Nuthatch (S. carolinensis), and also a set of 
A ‘Red- “ey ed Vireo which we gathered in a bush on our way 


baek to the track. They were 5 in number and looked 

very pretty, their delicate ereain color ground and browh- 

ish markings contrasting with the cottony substance which 
formed the lining of the nest. 

We explored several other orchards and woods anid 
at last reached the great sand-bank which was our ob- 
yeetive point. | 

We were dehghted to see it honey-combed with little 
holes, most of which however were beyond our reach. 
By carefully crawling up the less steep places, with eon- 
tinual mishaps in the shape of slips and tumbles, and 
uc Injury to pantaloons, we managed to get ata num- 
ber of holes. But by. this time the entire population. 

die sonte hundreds, were out and tying around 
our heads, but they gradually dispersed. 
ihe holes were from 18 im. to 4 ft. deep and the nests 
were composed of straw, hay, ete., led with feathers, 7” 

We would take out nest and all, then if the set was in- 
complete we would retara it to its cavity, Knowing from 
experience that the birds will not desert a nest so hand- 
led... Most of the ects were four, many of five, a few ior, 
three, and one containing six eges was found, As itnow 
be van to near sundown we retraced our steps going home 
through the woods. 3 | ae 

It was too dusky most of the way to find anything, ; 
but, nevertheless, we secured the greatest prize éf all by 
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flushing the bird from alow bush. It was a set of four 
Brown Thrasher, which is the first I have ever found in 
this locality. They are too common toe collections to 
need deseription. — , 

We reached home after a five hours jaunt, very well 
satisfied with the results, it being one of the most suc- 
cessful short trips made by me in the season of 1886, 
when it occured, as I had very little time to devote. that 
vear.—For the Loon. 

Biddeford, Me. 
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Nesting of the Tufted Titmouse. 


By W. F. Lewis. 


About the first of May, 1888, while strolling through 
an orchard near Martins Ferry, O., I saw a female Tuft- 
ed Titmouse fly into a cavity in the crotch of an apple 
tree, I secreted myself to watch. She soon came out 
again and flew away. After a short time she came back 
with some moss in her bill, this time accompanied by the 
mate bird. e 

As soon as she again came out and the pair flew away 
- inscarch of more nesting material, I went to the hole 
and peeped in and saw a nest almost completed. 
~ On the 10th. of May I again visited the place and 
found the bird on the nest. She hissed and snapped her 


<4 


os jaws at me very angrily. I took a small stick anc 
her off the nest several times before I could ge 
come out of the cavity and after she did i foun 


egos till L had’ a bes see oe of Pare which ‘ eee N 
my collection. | a ee 
During that month I collected three sets as follows 
oe No. | fe LOth, ven OBES: white, ae ue 


ae cd of grass, moss, se oe sit 
Set No. 2 May 20th. Four eggs, white, with 
brown spots. Nest in crotch of apple tree abou 
from the ground, composed of moss, leaves anc 
skin. [think this was second set of those coll 
| May. L0G | Lam 
Set No. 3 May 23d. ‘Bie: eggs, whee, ‘apo ed 
reddish-brown and lilae; average measurement 

~ Nest in cavity of apple tree about two. feet 
‘ground, composed ofemoss, leaves, grass. and 8 
| have examined several nests and have. ne 
: i ay post that did not contain more or less. snake 
Ges was with M rc Pred J ones of Martins Ne 


eee sacl 


oHast Liverpool, . Oh 
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THE SWALLOW. 
Habits of the Bird in England. 
(Golden Days.) 


The British Hirundines, or birds of the swallow kind, 
says the St. James’ Gazette, are four—the swallow, ‘the 
temple-haunting martlet,” the sand martin, and the swift; 
while in close relation stand the purple martin (a casual 
visitor to our shores) and the Alpine swift (a species stil! 


more rare). ‘The swallows are essentially birds of return; 


and it may be easily proved that the birds which this 


year nest beneath our caves are those which oceupied the 


self-saine spot twelve months ago. 

~ About the beginning of April the Hirundines begin to 
arrive in Great Britain. First comes the sand-martin. 
This is the sinallest member of its family, and for a time 
after its arrival it seldoin strays far trom the stiller pools 
and sheltered reaches of the river, where insects are a- 
bundant. he sand-martin is closely followed by the 


true swallow, which, with the sun glinting from its steel- 


blue back, may usually be seen about the second week in 
April, ski: miming low over the meadows. Some days lat- 
er to.lows the familiar house-martin; and toward the end 


of the month or the beginning of May the large black 
with makes i its appearance. ae 


‘The knowle dge concerning these birds has much ad- 
vanced of late years. We know now more accurately the 
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lines and the timesot migration, and the manner in which 
they are performed. When in autumn the migratory in- 
<tinct comes strong upon birds of the swallow kind, they 


do not, as Was onee supposed, tower straight up and then. 
start in direct flight for their winter quarters. So that 


the birds which in the morning might be seen hawking 


for inseets over Hyde Park aud eatehing flies over the- 


inosques of Jerusalem the same evening are now looked: 


upon by ornithologists as myths. : 
Swallows, like all migratory birds, stiek close to land, 

never leaving 1t unless compelled. It 1s noticeable that 

they do not cross straitsinvariably at the narrowest parts 


but probably by a route which mdicates some long-lost — 


land line 


that is, they cross now where their remote an- 


cestors crossed centuries ago. 


Swallows have alighted upon vessels four hundred miles 
from nearest land; but, from their exhausted state, would: 


seem to have been blowa out of their course, and to have 


suffered great fatigue. Their food is taken exclusively — 


from the air;and they drink, when flying. This, so far 

us is Known, cannot be said of any other bird. : 
Various species of gnats constitute their food upon 

theiz arrival in this country; but, as summer advanees, 


winged beetles are also greedily taken. So rapidly does | 


ths bird capture these, that after it has been on the wihg 
but a tew moments, it has accumulated sufficient to form 


fm 
¢ 


ra oe 1 i eee 
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Via mide. 
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i pellet as large as an ordmary riffe-bullet; and in sum- 
mer, when the young birds are on the wing, tlis pellet 
is often transferred from old to young in inid-air. 

In some aespects the swallow has several traits distinct 
from most migratory birds. In the case of almost all 
the soit-billed wood-birds, which are also summer ini- 
grants, the males arrive and attain to their fall song from 
«a week toa fortnight before the arrival of thei consorts; 
but the swallows invariably come in pairs. Their com- 
ing has been marked at various stations along the Medi- 
terranean, and on through Northern inte Central and 
Southern Affica. [tis bere among the paln-groves that 
our Visitants take their annual rest, molt, and return a- 


vain perfect plumage. 


(To be continued) 


—The Mongolian Pheasant of the Territories. — 
(New York Sun) 


our years ago Dr. Miner, of Seattle, W. T., imported 
som? Mongolian pheasants and liberated them on Whii- 
by’s Island, in Paget Sound. He also procured the pass- 
age by the Legislatur of the Territory of an act prohibiting 
the shooting of the birds for five years. They have in- 
creased rapidly, emigrated to the mainland, and the other 


- day cue was shot in Oregon and has been stuffed and 
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mounted. The bird is a eock, and is about the size of a 
game rooster of middle weight. The feathers on the top 


of the hoad are gray, encircled by a band of white. Two. 


small tufts of green feathers project back of the ears. 


The eyes are surrounded by fine feathers of deep erim- 


son, below which the neck feathers are green. <A band 
of white marks the junction of the neck and body. The 
breast is a rich bronze and the wing and body feathers 
ure mottled brown, bronze and black being the prevail- 
ing hues. The tail feathers are brown, crossed with black 
bars, the two chisf plumes being eighte» inches in 
length. 


—9 NOTES:o— 


April LOON will be out April Ist. This number will 
have a very large circulation and will therefore pay any 
wide-awake See to have his ad. therein. MS. should 
be in by Mareh 22d. 


The Literary ha Will H. Plank, Kditor, Kan- 
sas City, Kansas, Vol. 1. No. 1. Feb’y 1889 received. It 


is a monthly review of Popular Science and Philately. 

WEBSTER, publisher of the H. O. & O., has had plac- 
ed at his disposal a collection of 300 species of Am. palace 
Ngzs, comprising 3000 specimens, and is raffling it off, 
Send for full particulars without delay. 
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THE SWALLOW. 
(Golden Days.) 
(Continued from page 23. ) 


The birds have not been long with us before they com- 
‘ mmence their nests. After the site is chosen, small mud- 
Se pellets are worked round centres of straw or stick; and 
fe so the nest is built up lump by lump, though as is well 
eons known, each layer is allowed to dry before a second is 
aa added. It is not knuwn whether water or saliva is used 
2S a cement in the construction of the nest. When com- 
pleted, the nest is thickly lined with feathers, upon which 
usually five eggs are laid; these are white, spotted with 
-red und dark brown. | 
| a ~The site which the swallow proper chooses for its nest 
Paps is usually upon a beam or rafter of a barn or shed, and 
rarely in chimneys, as one of its provincial names would 
seem to imply. Many and curious are the sites chose 
Be time to time by the birds; and not least s 


eee “es a Ra apr cine Disks too. ee 
As well: as there. being several distinguishing mar 
ke stween the swallows and the mnartins, there is” also « 
great point of difference in their nests. ‘ 
a of the former Lieu are 


edge af the nest and the structure’ to liek it is” 
w hile the nest of the martin is built a to eo clo 


entrance and ae | | 

As with. the swallows, martins ee been found 
every month in the year in England. The birds ‘w 
so remain are prob: ubly those latest hatched, whi 
time of me ‘ation find theniselygs 490) weak stele 


Ci hie ag Sea 


Like swallows, martins are able to drink when flying, 
and both birds havé been seen to rest on the water for 
« time, and then rise again on the wing. 

The suddenness with which both species sometimes 
leave us in autumn may be accounted for by the equally 
sudden disappearance of some insect which for a time 
has constituted their staple food supply. 


As DAY WITH A MAINE COLLECTOR. 
“R. M.” Saco, Me. 


It was a bright sunny day in June, which is here, pre- 
eminently the collector’s month, when the writer and a 
companion boarded a, train tor a small village near here. 
Jlose to the village was a large marsh which abounded 
in all water-birds’ nests so borrowing a boat we started 
out. The first nest was a Spotted Sandpiper’s contain- 
ing four eggs of a clay color, spotted with brown, which 
were all placed vote the points or smaller ends pointing 
inward. 

While half poling, half rowing the boat along over the 
muddy bottom we spied in an old pine snag a large nest 
which on nearer inspection proved to be a Crow’s nest 
with the female on: We being armed with no deadlier 
weapons than fishing rods she allowed us to approach 
close to the tree and finally flew off. My.chum climbed 


eae 


up and brought down six heavily marked green eggs. 
We pushed on, but soon found ourselves. barred from 
further progress in that direction by the narrowness of 
the channel, so we retraced our path and started in a new 
| direction, intending to visit the western part of the ee 
where the water birds breed. | 


But we never reached there for a violent storm coming © 


up we had to hide under a little shed to avoid getting 
drenched to the skin. Fora while it ‘‘rained pitchforks” 
but then it cleared off, and it getting rather late, we pro- 
posed to row back to our starting point by another route. 
Here while moving slowly along we flushed another 
Spotted Sandpiper and secured another fine set of three. 
We found the Red-winged Blackbirds nesting in great 
numbers and secured several handsome sets. oe 
After putting up the boat we proposed to walk Binet’ 


an orchard before going to the train, and while there we ae : 
noticed a cavity in the lower trunk of a large apple tree _ ae 
which might have escaped notice had it not been for the Ue 


feathers round the opening. 


Beating on the tree with a club, au Hew a equate ce 
Sereech Owl (S, as/o) in the gray plumage. Upon ae, 
am ning the hole. we found, to our sorrow, only one ege oe : 
which after some discussion we left and passed on. But one a 
we had hardly passed three trees before out of another ae 


Owl. 


‘hole higher He in & digcrene tree » rushed another Screech 2 . 
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This nest contained six white eggs, almost spherical in 
shape, which were received with joy. It is worthy of 
notice that the last female was in the red plumage; also 
that the orchard was nearly destitute of birds, probably 
the effect of two pairs of Owls breeding in such proximi- 
ty. We took the train for home where we arrived safe 
_ with our specimens, much pleased with the result of an 
afternoon’s collecting. 


GT. HORNED OWL. 
Walter Wood, Hillsdale, Mich. 


This is without an exception the best known of all our 
large owls. It is a bold and daring bird and in thinly 
populated districts does great damage among the poultry 
of the farmer. In deep swampy forests clear of cultivat- 
ed lands, this bird takes up its residence, coming forth 
only at night. | 

Its voice is of a hollow, weird akereh and may’ -be 
heard throughout the night in localities where the bird 
‘has made its home. The eggs are two to four in‘number, 
pure white, nearly spherical, and a trifle larger than those 
of the Red-shouldered Hawk. | by 

.Phey are usually deposited in cavities of trees or de- 
‘serted Hawks’ nests, but when the bird constructs a nest 
of its own the main fork of a large limb high: up. in some 
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tall monarch of the forest is generally selected. Why 
does this owl see ua scarce with the 1 angie 4 Sava 
tion? Meee . 
Well, he does we seem, wise enough to_ keep away | 
from traps set for his benefit. ere reason ‘is that — 
every one who gets a chance to shoot one does so. 

His flight is remarkably powerful, easy, graceful and 
noiseless, enabling him to pounce upon many an un- 
suspectiug partridge, rabbit, or other game. I once had 
uw opportunity to observe how enormously powerful his 
crip is. Twas walking along the edge of a swamp when — 
an owl of this species pounced upon a large weasel direct- 
ly an front of me. ; : 

The animals struggles were of a hplay eee natiee, , 
He bit, elawed, sprang into the air, and then rolled upon — 


the ground trying to rid himself of his feathered antago-_ ae 


nist but in vain. At last I ad ae the climax by rid dling | 
both with duck shot. . 


This owl usually chooses hind see of feathona iy a i Ae 
furred creatures which ian has acknowledged to. be_ Be es 
for the table. One night I shot at and wing-tipped se 
larze male which | brought home and kept for a Laps for a 


some time.’ a se ee 
_ As his wing was br oken a he potas fy I tne ce 
him loose in the yard. The cat tried to make his a af 
quaintanee, but after losing part of his ear and a good 
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deal of hair and hide, he gave him a wide berth as indeed 
ull the others soon. learned to do. 

Although I fed him regularly he never became the 
least bit tame and at my approach gave evidence of his 
displeasure by a hiss and snap of the bill. . After the 
lapse of three months he suddenly ae depen and I nev- 
er saw him again. 

' In the latter part of last March sthile passing through 
some timber a friend expressed a wish to see. the nest of 
a Red-shouldered Hawk. Fortunately I knew one in the 
vicinity and took hii to it. 

As we neared ihe place a Great Horned Owl lett ‘i 
nest and disappe:red in the tamarracs. Upon climbing 
I found it to contain two eggs which were thinly ae 
with black spots. 


ZEPYORNIS’ EGGS. 
(Christian at Work.) - 


The largest birds’ eggs in existence are found in the 
island of Madagascar, belonging to an extinct species 
known among the naturalists as the sepyornis, or the tall 
bird. An egg of the wpyornis was offered to the Mu- 
seum of Natural History in Central Park, afew years 
ago, which had a holding capacity of two gallons, and 
equaled in bulk one hundred and fifty hens’ eggs. The 
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Talker has seen a 1 plaster cast of nee monster ene at the 
museum. 3 
The discovery of these eggs was male by a sea cap- 
tain who stopped ata port in the southern part of Mad- 
agascar to trade with the natives. * * * * The 
price of the original egg offered to the museum wasthree © 
hundred dollars. At that rate a dozen eggs for break- 
fast would be rather expensive eating. | ae 
Note—The true dimensions of an egg of Etienne eee 
maximus are the following: major axis 122 inches, minor 
axis 93 inches, weight avordupois 3 Ibs. 11 0z.—Editor. — : | 
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We have not rec:ived enough subscribers: fork com-_ 
petitors in the subser iption contest to warrant us in ‘Ge A | 
warding premiums aud we therefore intend to extend 
the time to June Ist. Friends, exert yourselves, help 
“us enlarge the Loon, | a Seer 

We learn that Messrs Menefee & ee, San ee ee 
Cala., intend shortly to issue a New Oologists and oe a 
nithologists Directory. This is just what our collectors — 
need. . Judging by the zeal displayed in compiling iit 
will be the aca and best ever paced Sek insert 
“pames free.vo 23 
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THE WHIPPOORWILL. 


THE old moon coffined in a cloud 
Withho!ds her beams from vale and hill, 

While through the sultry silence comes 
The quaint song of the whippoorwill. 


In leaf-bound guietude he sings, 
And does not crave the boon of light, 
Save those sniall lamps the fireflies bear, 
Winged nomads of the summer night! 


William H. Hayne. 


The BROWN THRUSH. 


| JOHN E. DOUGLASS, JR. 


The brown thrush, by common consent, is the favorite 
song bird of our North. He arrives about the 10th of 
April, a little earlier or later as the season is retarded or 

~ advanced; but when the lilacs are in bloom he is in full 
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song. To- -day all is silence, save ine chir ping of the in- 
ferior singers, but tomorrow his joyous notes will burst 
upon you like an unexpected pleasure. All through the 
fragrant season of buds and blossoms is heard his sweet — 
madrigal that awakens the tender lyric chords of the hu- 
man.heart. | 
The brown thrush is ot the bird to live in obseurity. 
You can not pass through’ ‘the country in the early morn- 
ing of blooming spring without having yourearcharmed = 
with the rich notes, which, with such a nicety. of ee ced 
lation, fall from, On know not where. __ eee 
The eye wanders i in search of him from tree to thee, 
till at last, upon the ver ‘y topmost bough, he is seen gent- 
ly swaying in the morning breeze, wiih the rise and fall 
of his song. In size he is somewhat larger than the fam-_ aoe, 
iliar robin, but of a more slender and elegant form. a 
The back and wings are of a rich tawny russet, and the a 
breast and sides are light, spotted with dark brown, 
Decked in his rather-sober suit, he leads you to think 
he is of a. prosaic turn, while, in tr oe his nature 1s the 
most poetic. | eae 
Though he is inclined to be fr ee there isa cautious 3 
dig: uity about him that demands respect. - Upon your too 
near approach he watches you with his beautiful yellow 
eye, with an expression of half curiosity, half. distrust 
and, at last, when compelled to seek safety in flight : 
is with a dropping, penta motion. Unlike e his Euro: 
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pean cousin, the storm-cock, whose song is loudest when 
the snow blows fiercest, he leaves his Northern home ere 
the frost has chilled the air, to spend the coming winter 
in the genial South. 

When the season for his Northern migration arrives 
it is musing to watch his curious flight. Along the 
banks of streams from bush to bush, across logs and where 
the underbrush is the thickest he steals cautiously along 
like a scout in the enemy’s country. Now he is silent 
and shy, his only note that of alarm, is a quick, shar) 
chirp, but when in company with his mate he has reach- 
ed his breeding ground his whole aspeet is changed as if 
by magic. He is no longer a timid skulking traveler, but 
& bold rollicking lover perfectly at home, and conscious 
of his power to please. In iis song he is to the North 
what the mocking-bird is to the South. Possessing an 
accurate and varied raige of imitation his notes sweet 
and clear only suffer by comparison with the far-famed 
Southern bird’s. — 

The brown thrush, or French mocking-bird, as he is 
sometimes called, has not a little eccentricity and conceit. 
He seems to prefer the prominent trees -near the house 
or public highway, where he can be heard and seen; and 
there perched upon the topmost bough his rich rhapsody 
is poured forth with untiring ecstacy. : 

When the dusky scenery of the night is shifted and 
the purple curtain of the dawn is raised, he is the grand 
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leader of the feathered orchestra. Over and over he re- 
peats the notes of the different birds, as if to teach that 
expression and arrangement is the key to melody. 
At the height of his tuneful revelry his vain dignity — 
is relaxed, and he sits with tail adroop and. his head 
thrown back, the very soul of song. Then, as the heat- 
ed hours approch, he leaves his exposed and lofty bough 
and seeks the shady seclusion of the thicket to feed and 
rest during the day. He is insectivorous in his diet; the 
triend of man and the forest; charming the former, pro- 
tecting the latter. His hours of usefulness and pleasure 
are e nicely balanced, so that when evening draws nigh ae 
gain he mounts his fivorite branch aud continues his de-— 
lightful performance which ouly evascs with the ae fe 
sun. a ae 
But the romanee of his honeymoon | is soon over ‘and ON 
he settles down with a royai will to the bitter and sweet ee 
of matrimony. es es 
The building of the nest is a most important care; ; the o ke 
‘chosen site is a matted brush- heap, stump, leaty BE ar ee 
tree and even on the ground, when early in the season 
the leaves are scant and unconcealing. Here and there 
he searches for material with the nicety of the architect’s | 
artificer; ieaves and small twigs are loosely ‘interlaced 
an | the nest is lined with. bark fibers, rootlets, and the ! 
softer leaves. The nest once finished the aoe ‘task 
of rae the brood commences, 
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The eggs are from a white to a light-blue color, thick- 
ly spotted with reddish brown, and usually four in num- 
ber, though sometimes the fifth is deposited. When 
everything has caught the busy bustle of advancing spring 
the poor female is compelled to remain an anxious but 
not an idle spectator. During the tedious days when 
time hangs heavy the male bird cheers her hope courage 
with his mellow song. Not far off upon a flaunting 
bough his two-fold mission is to piease and guard. Let 
but an enemy now approach, and he darts upon him like 
a very fiend and witha bravery that among the birds is 
unexeelled. At length as the days roll by suddenly there 
is a great commotion and spiutter in the nest, and four 
gaping, greedy mouths are never satisiied. The distract- 
cd mother sets off ou loug and weary forages, full of anx- 
iety for that unguarded home which -the ill-reputed jay 
may plunder. : 

The male bird also supplies the family board; perhaps 
akwardly enough at first, but he soon drifts in that steady 
routine that reminds one of the once jolly young bach- 
elor now hampered with the matrimonial knot and trudg- 
ing with his market basket home. 

What a gulf between the poetic and the realistic! 
The thrush no longer pipes his merry notes: poor fellow! 
Where before he sang, he must now ‘‘dance to another 
tune.” At last the young birds leave the nest, and he 
seeks a long vacation amid the haunts of his poetic days. 
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Little he cares to wait for the gipsy landscape of our 
Indian summer; and when September is at hand he wings 
his southern flight, only to return with the lilacs of is 
_spring, to a life of usefulness, of song and devotion.——- 

Cin'ti Commercial Gazette. " 
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COMMON CROW. 


BY ‘‘ANSER,” 


There are no birds found here in greater abundance Lae, 
than our common crow (C. frugivorous), and probably 
none of our residents have more enemics. Farmersand 
the smaller species of birds seem to vie with each other n, 
in their dislike for this bird. He is a cowardly bird too. 
i’ve seen him chased by 2 pair of V. gi/va, on comingtoo  — 
near their nest, and they were making him leave that i 
vicinity ina hurry. ee ae A 

His especial delight is. rob oe nests of ei pales te 
birds and in this respect resembles some oologists of my A 
acquaintance who rob all the nests they can find. But, - 
are those who rob nests in this manner oologists? _ Large” 
nu nbers gather at a common roosting place in Ja anuary | 
an February, which is generally in a thicket of white 
pines near some swamp. I once visited, accompanied by 
some friends, a place of this kind where probably 2000 p 
crows ‘were eee from miles around. But 1 vall not 
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weary ‘you with an account of this visit, suffice it to say, 
I will never visit another crow roost. 

In West Virginia they begin building about the last of 
March and the nests are ready for the reception of eggs 
bout the first week in April. The nests are quite easy 
to find on account of the noisy habits of the birds, spec- 
ially the male. He will follow the female about while 
she is buiiding her nest and keep up a continual caw. 

The nest, which is quite bulky, is composed of sticks, 
twigs, moss and dried grass, lined with horse and cow 
hair, fine black rootlets, grape-vine bark and dried grass. 
It is generally pluced in aa evergreen tree. | have found 
nests at a height of 80 feet from the ground and in one 
instance found a nest Ina crab-apple bush 8 feet from the 
vround, but the average height is about 20 ft. 

The eggs, four to six in number, are hght green thick- 
ly spotted and blotched with dark brown, but great vari- 


ations exist in both ground color and markings; the 
uverage size is 1.16x1.75. Aneggin my collection meas- 


ures 1.26x2.05. 

Have any collectors ever found ‘warbles” in crows? 
Last spring (1888) I took 4 young crows, which were 
‘nearly ready to fly, and in the wings and around the 
heads of each one found worms which exactly resemble 
those found in gray squirrels in fall and spring. Didn’t 
have an opportunity to examine any except these four, 
but shall watch closely this spring. Shall be pleased to 
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hear from collectors regarding this. 
Oo 


Ages attained by Birds. 


The following are said to be the ages attained by the 
birds named, given in years:—Blackbird 12, Canary 24, 
Crane 24, Crow 100, Hagle 100, Common Fowl 10, Gold- 
finch 15, Goose 50, Heron 60, Lark 18, Linnet 23, Loon 
80(?), Nightingale 18, Parrot 60, Partridge 15, Peacock 
24, Pelican 60, Pigeon 20, Raven 100, Robin 12, Sky- 
lark 31, Sparrow Hawk 40, Swan 100, Thrush 10, Wren 
3.—R—s. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


The CURLEW, Vol. I No. VI., March 1889, publish- 
ed by O. F, Hauger & Co., Orleans, Ind., for the Y. 0O. 
A. Thanks. Editors and publishers we wish -you suc- 
cess. : 

The OLD CURIOSITY SHOP, wubb hed by C. R. Or- 
cutt, San Diego, Cal., EK. M. Haight, Editor, is an interest- 


ing monthly journal donee to N. History, N umismatics, 
Antiquities ete. 
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A WOODLAND REVERIE. 
BYE. B. WEBSTER. 


The habits of the majority of our birds are extremely 
interesting when studied aright. If we wouldsee them, 
not as preserved mummies in our cabinets and museums, 
but as tenants of the air, possessing life and freedom, we 
must wander away from the noise of busy city life to the 
woods and fields, where the voice. of nature alone is 
heard. Here we shall see the birds in all their freshness 
and beauty, and as we seek the shade of a cluster of vine 
covered oaks, reposing on a mossy bank, with the smoke 
lazily curling up from our comforting cigar, we may ob- 
servé their varied habits and modes of life. 

Across the meadows before us, on yonder hill, we may, 
if it be early eventide, catch faint echoes of the boom- 
ing of the pinnated grouse, while to our right and rear 
his near cousin is loudly drumming defiance to all his 
former rivals. ‘The noisy chatter of a troup of charm- 
ing little chickadees directs our attention upwards and 
we notice, through the interstices of the sparse foliage, 
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two or three dark looking objects apparently like crows, 
which seem to float mere specks in the already redden- __ 
ing sky. They sail in easy circles, with hardly any ap- 
parent effort, sometimes mounting high in the air and 
again dashing off with considerable velocity. Theseare 
the Turkey Buzzards, asakward, unsightly andinanimate  —_— 
a bird when on the ground as one could imagine, and 
when we see one gorging himself with putrid flesh from 
the carcass of some horse or ox we feel completely dis- 
gusted, and wonder how they can be such graceful birds Coat 
when on the wing. a 

And yet they are the most useful birds we have. Their eee 
senses of smell and sight are most wonderfully acute, ie 
and should one sight a carcass his spiral descension is _ 
always observed by another, far away, and his by another ie 
until a large number Ae: to the repast, and that too, — 
frequently, where but one or two tiny specks could have — 
been seen in the air a few hours before. "Tis said that : 
at the Crimean war, the whole race from the Caucasus — 
and Asia Minor collected to enjoy the abundance. The — 
Arabs even stated that they left Northern Africa, » : 
ing from the Atlas. | i 

But we cease our rivegna on oe ede of, other i 
climes and relurn to our pleasant couch in. the grove. 
We notice the soft and not unmusical voice of the Pewee 


and wonder the modest little bird has built its nest, for 
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though the trees are hardly leaved, the Pewee has repair- 
ed its old nest or built anew, in its favorite summer re- 
sort. The Swallows twitter gaily as they sail over the 
meadows and the Winter Wren hops unconcernedly 
through the dead brush to our right. As we turn our 
head to more carefully observe him we notice a chipping 
sparrow, minus the head, impaled on the broken limb of 
a plum tree near by and know that the Shrike has per- 
haps laid by a meal. <A handsome and showy bird alights 
in the tree above and announces himself with a loud 
“chee-ah” as the Flicker; but catching sight of us, in a 
moment he is gone. Arouscd at last from our reverie 
We retrace our steps homeward, our thoughts elevate 
by the contemplation of these objects to him, who, 

With consummate skill devised the plan 

That creation’s every voice should whisper 
Words of peace, and joy, and hope to man. 


NOTES FROM MICHIGAN. 
BY WALTER WOOD. 


Thinking that a few extracts from my note book wouid 
be interesting to the readers of Tur Loon I send the 
following: 

1887, March 18th.—Visited five last year Blue-birds’ 
nests. At one of these I noticed a Blue-bird tugging at 


wor ie a ie cae she gave it up. and fea un 
: boring tree. PrePPne forward I found the hole : d 


_ over the city gr: )1 : north-e 
eer —Saw four Marsh Hawks and ie : 


| se huk and after ae ee once or cw 
field I gave up. Crows are pairing and we 
mence Valdas their nests. . 

April 8th.—Started on my first trip for ogee 
rewarded, after a long tramp, with four fresh eggs of 
Am. Cr ow y and : yeune of putes lineatus. 


was robbed last year. | ae 

April 14th.—Took walk toa piece ae Woo Ss cr 
the river. The most important finds were two 
og Crow with the old binds pees on the n, 
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i a abc thrnapinhed gehen snc ano ete ra ees 


June 13th——Today is hot and sultry. Saw several 
(roldfinches and a few Swallows sitting on the telegraph 
wires. On the corner of a certain orchard there stands 
an old apple tree. The top has blown over and the part- 
ly decayed trunk is covered with rows of small holes, 
the work of various woodpeckers. Last year a Yellow- 
bellied Woodpecker drilled a hole about four feet from 
its base but unfortunately before her home was complet- 
‘ed she was killed. The cavity has this season been occu- 
pied by a pair of Blue-birds, and today I secured their » 
live fresh eggs. 

October 4th.—I was watching a flock of crows feeding 
in a field when a large hawk dropped from the spotiess 
sky and lit on the dead top of a huge cottonwood tree. 
The sentinel gave a cry of alarm and in an instant the 
whole flock arose with a tremendous ‘‘cawing” and sur- 
rounded the bird of prey. Occasionally one would poise 
in the air over him then suddenly shoot downward whiz- 
zing past in elose proxunity with his head, but his hawk- 
ship regarded these feigned attacks with contempt and 
would, I have no doubt, remained there for some time, 
for he had already commenced “pluming” his feathers, 
had I not approached too near for his comfort. When 
I was within 50 feet of the tree he spread his strong pin- 
ions and flapped lazily away with the crows strung out in. 
his wake and soon both he and his tormentors disappeared 


Y _ oe 


in a neighboring Wet es OEE Eg Re ae Re | 
oe ee BE CONTINUED.) 


A DAY WITH THE BIRDS. 
BY J. CLAIRE Woop. 4 _ a 


On the 10th. of March 1887 I eandared ad 
with note book and shot on to fe the A 


e inilline a ee in a 
Ds As | descended to the lower groun 
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head; I shot at him but he was too far away. I pushed 
niy way into the timber and up a hill. As I reached the 
top I saw a flock of cowbirds leave the ground a little 
lower down and descending secured three of them. 
Soon a Yeilow-bellied Sapsucker swept by and lit on 
tree but instantly seeing me retired around the trunk, 
- leaving only his head exposed to view, at this I fired and 
down he came whirling around as only a bird shot in the 
head can. I hastened and picked him up before he, in 
his struggles, could soil his plumage with the blood from 
the wound. About 150 yards from this place I came 
out on a road and crossing it found the ground higher 
wnd covered with large trees. There was little or no 
undergrowth and [ could see for a considerable distance 
ahead. Birds however were scarce. Found a stream of 
ice cold water and in attempting to cross it on a decayed 
log went in and got both fect wet. 1 soon struck a road 
used by, lumbermen while carrying logs from the woods. 
This led me through a number of clearings and finally 
out’ of the woods and into a piece of low ground sur- 
rounded on three sides by tamarack and other swam) 
loving trees, while the fourth side was a marsh of reeds 
through which a road had been made. The place smelt 
strongly of skunk and [ kept a sharp look-out in the hopes 
of seeing one. I had walked a long ways and was tired 


so climbing to the top of a fence, sat down to rest. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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NOTES. 


i - to increase the Loon subscrip- 
tion list as much as possible during the next two months 
we have decided to send it for the balance of 1889, ‘bes oe y 
ginning with July No., for the low sum of /5¢c, This of- 
fer wili hold good until Aug. Ist. ONLY. Persons who a 
desire to send Eggs in payment can secure this offer by — 
sending eggs to the amount of 50c., Lattin’s Hand Book a) 
rates. Pe remember, Exchanges and Wants are eee 

serted free. 


“Preservative Taxidermy, with chapters on make skins ae 
and skeletons,” 2Upp. and cover. This isthe titleofanew 
work written by HE. B. Wenstser, Editor H. O. & O, We. . 
can not speak too highly of this work. Mr. Webster has 
presented the preservative method in a clear concise form . 
that may be readily understood by the inexperie enced at 
one reading. He te: aches us a new and casy method of y 
preserving birds for our cabinets and museums. A copy 
of this work should be in the hands of every radoy oes i 
in America. The ie is 50c. Our isda 0, be i 


a Cony: 


to The Auk. 


JULY 1889. ae 


BLACKBIRDS AND MIGRATION. 


BY S. A. BALL. 


An observation of the Grackles and Blackbirds when 
engaged in singing, induces the belief that music is an 
art for which they have no natural taste, but which they 


_ cultivate rather assidiously in order to be in the fashion. 


Their creaking notes and the apparent difficulty the bird 
experiences in getting them out makes one long to get 
hold of them and give the larynx of each a good oiling. 
The extreme mildness of the past winter (’88—’89) has 
allowed Quiscalus to hang around here in South-west 
Missouri, in company with blackbirds, through nearly the 
whole season—a thing that is not common with him. 
They stayed all through the fall and on Jan. 19th, while 
I was on the creek, I happened on a mingled flock of 
thirty or forty birds who were chinking notes together 
very comfortably, tho’ they presently flew off southwest. 


They were moving before a storm; the next day we 
had ‘a norther that cleared the woods and prairies of most es 
migratory species, and I did not see Blackbirds’ ‘again 
until Feb, Tdth., when they begun their northward j jour- 
ney, going-over first -by-ones-and twos then gradually in- 

sreasing in numbers till they came by hundreds, and 
dwindling down again to scudding flocks of Jess than a . 
dozen. Yesterday (May 6th.) there were still some of — 
the Rusties passing through. ; 

4] In watching the migration of birds from year - 
year, every observer must have been struck ike myself 
by the alternately increasing and decreasing numbers of 
certain of our common kinds as from season to season 
they pass through his district. ie 

Take for instance, the Robin, the Bobolink aa the cee 
Dove (Carolina). In the spring of 1884 the Carolina oe 
Doves went through here in enormous numbers; swoop- i 
ing down in. great flocks to fall a prey by hundreds_ to 
the gunners. No succeeding spring has seen such an. an Ae 
flux of these birds. | ? gi 

In 1885 the Robins swarmed through on thea) way 
north until one was fain to believe they were quartined ie 
on all other routes. This year they have come over in. 
comparatively small numbers and passed through quick. | 
ly. As for the Bobolinks, there has been a steady de 
crease for years in their numbers until now they. pass. 


Pi 
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over with a clash of merry music, in small squadrons on- 
ly, searcely alighting at all. 

Every observer, [1 imagine, can furnish similay records, 
can tell of years when this or that bird was especially 
numerous, and some other species unusually scarce. It 
seems to me the probiem of these varying numbers offers 
an interesting study to observers. It is not likely the 
birds are governed by mere caprice in their choice of 
lines of travel and why should they alternately favor and 
shun certain routes? | 

{ account for the falling off of the Bobolinks by the. 
fact that the wild lands here, which formerly constituted 
their feeding grounds, have been gradually brought under 
cultivation and so he has been obliged to change off. A- 
gain, the long loitering and unusual numbers of the Black- 
birds in this section during their migration for this season, 
may be explained by the mildness of the winter and 
the heavy spring rains which have brought the worms 
and insects to the surface of the ground. But on the 
other hand, the Robin, which is also a ground feeder, 
has hustled through on double-quick this year. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Summer Yellowbird.—This little warbler arrives 
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here (Cutchogue; N. Y.) about the firstof May. Inafew 
weeks their nests are completed and taken possession of. i 
The eggs, usually four in number, are a very light blue, 
splashed, dotted and marked with brown, lilac and black, 
usually forming a pretty wreath around the iarger end. 
Their size differs. The nest is usually placed inanapple, 
pear or shade tree. The height varies from 10 to 30 ft. ie 
It is a neat affair composed of grass, hempen fibers, feath-_ - me 
ers and horse-hair. This bird sometimes lays two or 
three sets in a season. The Cowbird sometimes selects Se 
this little nest as a receptacle for itseges. J.S.Grirring. 


Kees of the Blue-winged Yellow Warbler, 4, pinus ee 
(Liny.) Barrp.—Not long since [ secured from a collector eee 
in Indiana a set of eggs of H. pinus. Thinking a des- i 
cription of the nest und eges would interest the readers s ae as 
of the Loon I shall attempt to describe them. ie i : : 

The nest was found on the ground in a bunch of weeds \ 
and was composed of leaves and bark, lined with fine 
grasses and rootlets. Being large and bulky: it was, in 
shape, not unlike an old-fashioned churn, that: is, larger a 
at the bottom than at the top. The eges, four in num: ' 
ber, are white, with a few small reddish and light dirty 
nee spots and blotches scattered over. the entire 
egg but more thickly at the larger | end. They give t Gy 
following measurements: .63x. 41 65x, a7, (Obs. bie: md 
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67x49. They were collected in’ Dr Kaus. Co., Indiana 
May ‘2786! 1880) P:8, 0 


ek LETTER 
From a Boston Taxidermist. 


Editor of the Loon'—TIwo copies of your magazine 
having watted this way I cannot restrain the impulse to 
drop you a line. Why you should haye selected the 
lame you have is [ presume one of those things that no 
fellow can find out?) Nevertheless you might have look- 
ed further and have done worse. Those who have rested 
by the side of the placid waters of our Lakes, or have 
watched the rise and fall of the tide-waters of our Coast, 
becoming oblivious to all but the silvery light of Nights 
(Jueen, as it dances on the waters, and’ have been sud- 
denly aroused by the loud weird ery of the Loon, can 
perhaps guess at the inspiration. In looking into my 
cabinets I find no skin demands more room than the 
Loon; as I glance over the sets of eggs my attention is 
arrested by the large, rich brown ones marked ‘Loon.’ 
I can scareely find a shelf in my place that will hold that 
large beautiful bird stuffed, with its.green-black. velvety 
head and neck stretched to its utmost, its wings extend- 
ed, showing those exquisitely marked under coverts, in 
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the act of raising, marked:the ‘‘Loon,” and I know ofno 
bird that requires more skill to preserve it properly. 1 
have many Loons sent to me that are taken inthe weirs. 
Swimming into them they become entangled and fallan 
vasy prey to the fisherman. A few years since one drop- 
ped into a small'pond in my native city. It wasa signal 
tor all the boys to collect on its banks. Locating in the — 
middle, a good rifle shot distance from shore, it stood a 
fusilade from all the old firelocks'for several days till fin- 
ally it succumbed the verdict being ‘By accident.” As 1 
write several sets, all two in number, varying in shades — 
and markings, but with general appearance too well 
known to require description, I find measure as follows: | 
FROM LAKE WINNIPISEOGEE, N. H. | 


Set one:* Taken June 13 88, 3.72x2.30 3. 50x27 ae 
‘two, May 81 86.00) 4 BF BR2 27 3.41 x2. as 
FROM GOODRICH, MICH, a 
Set ten. Taken June 25 85. 3. 66x2.26 3. 57x2. 27 ea 
FROM LAKE SEBAGO ME. ee 

Set eleven. Taken June 1885, 3.52x2.40 8. 69x2. ab 

OD ANWOINB, ye ' 1885. °5.62x2.21 O6exza) 
But excuse me, my impulse | was to wish you a — ‘i 
success merely. | x 
June 15th. i aia, Boston Taxidermist. 


* Sets three to nine omitted on account of printer 
running short of figures. —Ed. | 3 
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Written for the Loon. 
Nesting of the Black-Throated Blue Warbler. 


This species (the “ Dendroica Ceerulescens”) is, perhaps, dur- 
ing the summer season generally distributed through the dry, 
hard-wood timbered tracts of Ontario, but from the facts that 
it does not arrive here till the trees are a sunning their sum- 
mer foliage, and the bird itself generally keeps pretty high 
among the branches of the wild woods where it makes its sum- 
mer home, and there being but few in the rural districts who 
make study of Ornithology a recreation, this species, its nest 
and eggs are but little Known. Yet a few descriptions of its 
nidifications have appeared in some Ornithological magazines. 
I first became certain of the identity of this bird in certain 
woods in this locality some four or five years ago, and now, 
year after year, I expect its arrival at the same time as the 
Wood Fly-Catchers and the Vireos, but I had no knowledge of 
its nesting habits until three years ago, when I discovered two 
of its nests. Some account of these have been published in 
the pages of the “Ornithologist and Oologist.” Another nest, 
which I found and collected the present season, I will now at- 
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tempt to describe. On the 24th of May I was out on a nest- 
hunting ramble in the same woods where I had found the nests 
of this species above alluded to. The trees and underwood 
were beginning to assume their summer foliage, and the pleas- 
ing melodies of many species of our woodland birds—espe- 
cially that of the Wood Thrush—were heard on every side.— 
Close attention required to be paid in order to discover a nest 
at a few yards distance, but I had not advanced far into this 
particular wood when a somewhat bulky nest, placed in the 
forks of a small heinlock, attracted my observation. At first, I 
thought it was the nest of some warbler—new to me—but a 
closer examination of the form and structure of the nest itself, 
and the one egg it contained, led me to conclude that it 
belonged to the Black-throated Blue Warbler, (“ Dendraca 
Cerulescens,”) some of whom were singing in the brances over- 
head. This nest was much more bulky than the others I 
had seen. The foundation was composed of dry leaves, and on 
this was placed a neat and firmly-felted structure, mostly 
composed of fine strips of a certain kind of wood-bark with a 
little rootlets and hair. Expecting that the full set of eggs 
would be deposited by the 27th I returned on that date, and, as 
I approached the nest, I saw the bird seated upon it, and this 
she did not leave till I was very close and fully identified her. 
I was, however, disappointed in not getting a good full set of 
egos, aS there were but two of the bird’s own eggs and a cow 
bird’s in the nest. These I took with the nest, and they are 
now, with those of a number of other rare warblers, in my col- 


lection. | 
As on a former occasion, I noticed that this species, on leaving 


the nest, did not fly straight out or upwards, but dewn toward 
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and along the ground, as if thereby trying to draw the intruder 
after her. The site of this nest was about eighteen inches off 
the ground, the color of the eggs is clear white, dotted, espe- 
cially towards the large end, with spots of a brownish-like hue. 


Wn. L. KELLs. 
Listowell, Ontario. 


Written for the Loon. 


Nesting of the Swamp-Sparrow. 


BY W. L. KELLS. 


This species (the “ Melospiza Georgiana”) is the rarest of the 
sparrow genus that makes its Summer home in this vicinity, 
and only in low, swampy places where there is low brush- 
wood, or tall grasses, or an intermingling of both, is it to be 
found at all; and there only is it likely to be distinguished by 
the few, who, making Ornithology a special study, have a keen 
appreciation of the senses of sight and sound. This is ac- 
counted for from the facts of the peculiar places that it fre- 
quents, which are generally covered with water in the spring 
season, before the leaves come out, and that the bird seeks con- 
cealment as soon as it is disturbed by the approach of human 
kind, that even at a short distance it has a close resemblance to 
the Song-Sparrow, (“ Melospiza Fasciata,”) and that its song, gen- 
erally emitted from the top of some low bush or stalk of grass, 
is so like those of the slate-colored Junco (“Junco Hyemalis”) 
and Chipping-Sparrow (“Spizella Socialis”) that it requires 
more than ordinary observations of the rural farmer or 
sportsman to distinguish it. Some ten years ago I first dis- 
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tinguished this species from the other swamp-frequenting 
sparrows, but only some three years ago did I become cer- 
tain of its identity, and not until the present season did I 
secure a good full set of its eggs. The first nest that I saw, 
when I first distinguished the bird, was placed on the ground 
among some swamp grass and low willows, near the brink of a 
smail creek, ina swampy place. It was formed almost wholly 
of fine, dry grass, and contained two eggs. About these there 
was nothing specially remarkable, and I would have passed 
them by without further notice if the sharp “chip’”-like notes 
of the bird, which had flushed off among the bushes, had not 
arrested my attention. Then on-a closer view of the plumage 
and actions of the bird I saw that she was a different species 
to either the White-throated or Song Sparrows, the only other 
species of this genus that I had previously known to frequent 
such situations. Occasionally since then I have seen specimens 
of this species, but they always darted into concealment as 
soon as they became, aware that they were being observed.— 
However, since I have learned to distinguish its song, I note 
that, though not abundant, yet that some pairs of them gener- 
ally frequent most of the low, wet places, where a second 
growth of brush-wood has succeeded the original forest. Last 
season the sharp notes of a pair of these birds, in a piece of 
low ground on “ Wildwood,” caused me to look for the nest. I 
found it placed in some fallen brush, which kept it out of the 
water, but gave it little shelter from above. This contained 
two young, a few days old, and two addled eggs. On the 
3rd of June of the present season I discovered in a piece 
of swamp, placed in a tuft of beaver meadow grass, a nest 
containing two eggs which I thought belonged to this species, 
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but the resemblance between it and that of a Song Sparrow 
was so close that it would be difficult, without seeing the birds, 
to identify it. Three days afterwards I re-visited the spot 
and found the owner seated on the nest. In leaving it she did 
not fly out directly, but acted much in the same manner as a 
Water Thrush, by jumping down into the shallow water and 
skulking off among the grasses, and then, when a few rods off, 
rose to a perch and began her scold, which enabled me to iden- 
tify her with certainty. I found in the nest a full set of five 
beautifully-marked eggs, which I collected with as much pleas- 
ure as though it belonged to a more rare and valuable species. 
This nest was composed of pieces of half rotten weeds and 
coarse grasses, and neatly lined with fine dry grass, quite com- 
pact, and warmly put together, and was about a foot above the 
water, out of which the tuft of grass arose. The eggs, which 
average about .78x.55, are of a greenish-white hue, variously 
mottled with reddish brown. This species usually arrives in 
this vicinity about the 20th of April, and leaves again in Sep- 
tember, but its advent and departure vary with the tem- 
perature of the seasons. Its food is chiefly the smaller spe- 
cies of such insects as frequent the low, damp places, which, 
during the summer, are effected by its presence, and also such 
small, soft berries as grow amid such scenery. 
Listowell, Ontario. 
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My First Hunt in Florida. 


BY F. C. BAKER. 


One’ morning, in the early part of January, I arose at an early 
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hour and prepared to show the “ Crackers” what a “ Yankee” 
could do in the way of hunting. Young collectors on their 
first trip to a new country are a “little” inclined to be con- 
ceited, and I was no exception to the rule. I first carefully ex- ° 
tracted my bran-new breech-loader from its case and gave it a 
thorough cleaning and rubbing down. I next fastened around 
my waist my cartridge belt, with ammunition enough to kill 
half the birds in Florida, and that same belt was exceedingly 
heavy —fifty cartridges (brass ones, too,) with extremely heavy 
loads. I must have had an idea that I was going out to hunt 
elephants instead of small birds. Well, to make a long story 
short, I started out upon the ocean trail (a trail leading from 


the plantation where I was boarding to the ocean) in search of 
game and specimens. 


After walking half way through the trail I was brought ian a 
stand by the sweet notes of a bird concealed somewhere in the 
trees near at hand. Look asclose as I would my eyes were not 
keen enough to see it. Very soon I heard it, as it seemed, di-. 
rectly over me, and upon looking up into the branches of a tree 
near at hand, I saw a sight that would make any naturalist 
jump for joy, for sitting upon a branch and singing for “all he 
was worth” was a handsome male specimen of the Cardinal or. 
Red-bird (“Cardinalis cardinalis.”) I quickly gave him a 
charge of dust, and as he fell to the ground I picked him up.— 
How beautiful he was with his rich crimson breast and black 
throat. The Cardinals have a very heavy bill which enables 
them to eat readily the berries of the palmettos.. This bill isa 
characteristic of the Grosbeak family. 

I continued on toward the beach and was softly whistling to 
myself, and having my mind on anything but my business, 
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when I saw a shadow cross my path, and, upon looking up, I 
saw not one but three Turkey Vultures (“ Cathartes aura”) sail- 
ing around in the air. How gracefully they sail, now standing 
still and again shooting along in long, graceful curves. I de- 
termined to secure one of these birds for a specimen, and so, 
just as one of them was sailing over me, I took a hasty aim at 
him and fired. “The Buzzard Kept on sailing.” Again I fired, 
“he still sailed.” By this time I was beginning to get a little 
“riled,” and, quickly ejecting the empty shells, I thrust in two 
000 buckshot eartridges. “Now,” thinks I, “we will see who’s 
what.” As he sailed over me a second time I let him have | 
both barrels, one after the other, but with the same result; 
he declined to fall. JI gave up the idea of shooting buzzards 
and continued on toward the beach, arriving there in a few 
moments. The first specimens to greet my eyes were a flock 
Sanderlings (‘“Calidris arenaria”) quietly feeding along the 
shore. ' In my excitement I wildly fired two barrels at thein 
and had the satisfaction of seeing them all fly up the beach. 


I spent the morning and part of the afternoon in hunting, 
and late in the afternoon I returned to the house, having ob- 
tained, with my fifty cartridges, one Cardinal, one Cat-bird, 
(“Galeoscoptes carolinensis,’) two Mocking-birds, (“ Mimus 
polyglottus,”) and a black-bellied Plover (“ Charadrius squata- 
rola.”) Before dark I skinned the Cardinal and Cat-bird. 


In the evening we had a call from Bob and Charlie, two 
“crackers” who have a small plantation to the north of the 
plantation at which I was stopping. They brought their vio- 
lins with them and I was agreeably entertained by their music, 
which was entirely new to me, their style being of a rough 
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and ready sort, and they knew absohuitely nothing about music, 
but had picked up all they knew. As I had studied music for 
a number of years I was able toshow them some “points,” for 
which they were very grateful. 


They had heard about my hunt, and plied me with questions, 


of which the following are samples: 
“ What'd yer shoot ter-day?” ‘Killanyb’ars?” “Howabout 


them ’ar buzzards?” “Do you like shootin’ sandpepes?” (San- | 


derlings.) 

They departed for their homes late in the evening, promising 
to “ take me on a hunt that was worth something” one of these 
days. I “turned in” that night to dream of shooting Buzzards 
and Sandpipers, with visions of bears and wild-cats floating 
through my tired brain. 


Notes. 


“The Oologists’ Exchange,” published by Arthur E. 
Pettit, P. C. Box 2060, New York, at 20 cents per annum, 
is the paper formerly published by Dickinson & Durkee, 


Sharon, Wis. Since the paper passed into his hands Mr... — 


Pettit has made many improvements, and it will, no 
doubt, be a grand success. 

We give Mr. W. H. Foote’s “Semi-Annual” a hearty 
welcome. Among the contributors in the January num- 
ber we notice the names of such men as W. L. Kells, 
Prof. J. A. Singley, Le Grand T. Meyer, Walter Raine, 
H. W. Davis and others, who are known all over the 


United States by their ornithological writings. With | 


such a corps of writers we don’t see how he can do other- 
wise than succeed. We extend our best wishes. 


We respectfully request our friends to mention the 


Loon when answering advertisements. 
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